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PERSONAL IDENTITY. 


By James H. Hyslop. 


There is an interesting phenomenon which always con- 
fronts psychic researchers and which it also puzzles very 
many to understand. It gives rise to a division of thinkers 
in the subject and each class is apparently ignorant of the 
reason for the differences between them. I refer in this 
general language to the strong bias of many people for the 
physical manifestations which we are called upon to investi- 
gate. It is a source of astonishment to many why people 
run after this class of phenomena, and as its absurdity is so 
apparent they naturally heap ridicule upon it. Of course one 
reason for an interest in them is the revived attention to ob- 
scure facts which is due to the proof of the supernormal. 
For some time after the Fox sisters aroused interest in their 
claims, the world, even the intellectual part of it, desiring to 
counteract the influence of scepticism which they had to ad- 
mit and yet did not desire to cherish, yielded to temptation 
and displayed interest in all sorts of jugglery and delusion 
with the hope that something “supernatural” would be 
proved. But the increased knowledge of this sort of thing 
as exhibited by general investigation and by the work of the 
Seybert Commission in particular, disseminated scepticism 
and rooted it more deeply than ever. Physical phenomena be- 
came discredited. But the Proceedings of the English Society 
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for Psychical Research which announced that such things as 
telepathy were proved facts, made many otherwise cautious 
persons think that, perhaps, there was something in the 
claims of physical phenomena, seeing that scepticism had to 
yield its position on a part of the field claimed by Spiritual- 
ists. The consequence was, and is ever since that time, that 
a renewed interest was aroused in physical phenomena, es- 
pecially of the materialization type. The scientific man ridi- 
culed and ridicules it as vigorously as ever, but the common 
mind turns to it with an avidity that defies warning and con- 
stant exposure. What is the reason for this? Is it mere 
curiosity? Or is it merely distrust of the intelligent classes ? 
Is it wholly ignorance that leads the class off to illusions of 
this kind? 

It is the habit of the intelligent classes to look at the 
phenomenon in this way, to attribute the delusion to ignor- 
ance alone or to interest in sensational things. The intellec- 
tuals seem secure in the knowledge of facts which protects 
them against this craze and delusion, and naturally ridicule 
the plebeian habit and interest as due entirely to the lack of 
information in regard to the methods of tricksters. 

But this view is not wholly true. No doubt ordinary ig- 
norance of trickery is an important factor in the tendency to 
run after certain types of phenomena. But it is not the 
whole reason for it and the intellectuals are quite as ignorant 
of the reason for it as the other class is of the point of view 
which protects the intellectuals from delusion. I want to 
discuss this matter at some length and to show a psycholog- 
ical fact which explains the natural interest in physical phe- 
nomena and also shows why the scientific mind does not 
turn in that direction, when it knows the problem, for the so- 
lution of which it seeks. I cannot even explain what the prob- 
lem is until I have explained some fundamental conceptions 
of psychology. These are personality and personal identity. 
The necessity, however, of beginning with a preliminary an- 
alysis and definition of this kind is made apparent by the re- 
mark which I[ must first mention, namely, that to one of these 
classes personality and personal identity are measured by 
purely physical conceptions, what they can see and feel and 
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hear; and to the other by conceptions which abstract from 
the physical world: that is, by conceptions of an inner life 
and activity. Only the trained mind can distinguish between 
the external facts which are the expression of personality and 
the inner states which give rise to these external manifesta- 
tions. All others either confuse them or do not recognize 
the internal phenomena which are the true index of them. 
The majority of mankind judge all things from the concep- 
tions of sense and whether they use sensory experiences as 
mere indices of something behind them or as the actual real- 
ity, they are never sure of the existence of anything unless 
they can perceive it in sensory form. They do not think in 
terms of causes behind phenomena, but only in terms of the 
phenomena themselves. The result is that they can apply no 
other standard of reality than what their senses afford. To 
them personality denotes what they can see and feel and 
hear, not the causal actions behind their sense appearances. 
The philosophic mind which cultivates the habit of thinking 
away the conceptions of sense and of setting up something 
beyond sense as the real permanent thing, does not under- 
stand what it is that so attracts the layman in such concep- 
tions with all sorts of problems affecting metaphysics. 

When the philosopher comes to study the problem of 
personality and its survival, he starts with his conception of 
what it is, and this is that it is a stream of consciousness re- 
gardless of its relation to a physical organism or physical 
forms. The layman assumes the opposite, and hence he as 
naturally turns to the things of sense for illustration of what 
he is seeking. I shall therefore explain what is variously 
meant by personality and personal identity. This requires 
me, not to define them as one class would conceive the case, 
but as the two opposing schools conceive it. 

For the common man, who has never been inoculated 
with philosophic conceptions, personality means the physical 
characteristics which make up the indivdual man or woman. 
It is sometimes even nothing but the body as a whole, but 
more usually it means that group of characteristics which dis- 
tinguish one person from another. It may be the form of 
the face, the color of the hair, the use of the eyes, the expres- 
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sion of the mouth, the movement of the limbs: not any one 
of these or many other actions and qualities, but the ensemble 
of them as persistently occurring together. They are all 
qualities that are perceptible to the senses and we use them 
in our thoughts to identify a given friend or acquaintance. 
We conceive them as the essential characteristics of the per- 
son in mind and always look for them or picture them to our 
imagination, when we wish to think of a given man or wo- 
man. Unless we can find them in the rea! person before our 
vision or other sense perception we refuse to recognize that 
individual. Our whole conception of their person or person- 
ality is embodied in the presence of those visible, tangible, 
audible characteristics. The articles by Mr. Alexander in 
the Journal of the previous year and the first of the present 
year, (Vol. I., pp. 443-459, 547-564; Vol. I1., pp. 1-23), illus- 
trate the conceptions by which we physically represent per- 
sonality to ourselves in our daily life and thinking. 

The majority of people think of this personality in visual 
terms. That is, they picture to their minds what they have 
seen in common experience as the real person. The face, 
eyes, hair, muscular expression, movements, etc., all are 
taken for the person, and to sensory experience it is so, and 
in proportion as people are what psychologists call visual- 
izers, that is, predisposed to interpret their experience in 
terms of visual pictures and forms, will they think of person- 
ality as a visual phenomenon. ‘The sense of vision is our 
most important one in many respects. It is the sense which 
enables us to anticipate the other senses in many situations. 
Just so far as we need in this way to be protected against in- 
jury by forces which the senses of touch and hearing cannot 
perceive beforehand, will we form the habit of depending 
upon vision, and this being the sense which can anticipate 
possible tactual and aural experiences it becomes the one 
which we use most frequently in the interpretation of the 
meaning of things. In this manner it becomes the sense 
whose conceptions form the standard of measurement for the 
reality of all things. Only those who represent the unusual 
types that are called motiles and audiles, and these are ex- 
ceedingly rare, will serve as exceptions. <A motile is one who 
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thinks in terms of motor or muscular sensations and images: 
an audile is one who thinks in terms of auditory sensations 
and images. But the normal type is the visualizer. 

With the philosopher and psychologist, whatever his nat- 
ural habit before critical reflection, it is very different. He 
interprets all physical expressions as symbolical. For him 
that which appears to be the personality to the layman is only 
its physical expression, its effect, the result of its action on 
matter. The sensible facts which, to the layman, seem to 
constitute personality are only symbolic, the effects of its 
action. -For the philosopher, mind or personality is wholly 
supersensible, a phenomenon that is represented by con- 
sciousness. It may be best defined as a group of mental states 
connected by association and memory. I leave out of account 
for the moment the fact of self-consciousness, because in 
cases of “ secondary personality ” the integrity of the normal 
memory is affected in some way Thus I am defining per- 
sonality so that it will comprehend both its self-conscious and 
non-self-conscious or dissociated form. It is not the physi- 
cal body, and it is not any sensible characteristics whatever, 
in the conceptions of the philosopher. It is a connected 
stream and group of mental states, and the act which holds 
them together will be some form of association and memory. 
The visual, audible or tactual phenomena associated with it 
are only symbolical. Perhaps the layman would admit this 
on the slightest reflection, but not being accustomed to habits 
of analysis and abstraction he takes most naturally the sym- 
bol for the thing symbolized. But the philosophic mind 
thinks this away, so to speak, and thinks of personality in 
terms of the mental events which find expression in physical 
events or manifestations. The two are not separated even 
in thought by the layman. He virtually takes the connection 
as an excuse for identifying them in all his treatment of prob- 
lems associated with the. phenomena, tho reflection would 
easily teach him to do as does the philosopher, who carefully 
distinguishes between cause and effect, between symbol and 
thing symbolized, between mental states and their physical 
manifestations. For him personality is a supersensible thing, 
an inner fact not exhibited on the surface of reality, and 
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hence with this conception of it he approaches psychic prob- 
lems in a manner quite different from the layman. 

Personal identity will not be much different from person- 
ality. In normal life they are either one and the same thing 
or they are so closely associated that we would not require 
to distinguish between them for any practical purposes. In 
the abnormal life, they can be distinguished apparently by 
the cases in which the sense of personal identity is or seems 
to be lost. For clear thinking, therefore, we may distinguish 
personal identity from mere personality by the fact that it 
adds the idea of likeness or sameness to that of merely asso- 
ciated and remembered mental events. In the normal per- 
son, personal identity involves some continuity or sameness 
of the mental events through time. It is usually associated 
clearly with self-consciousness. ‘There may be identity of 
mental states associated without this sense of it, so that per- 
sonal identity does not depend upon the consciousness of it. 
But the clearest and healthiest type of it is that in which our 
normal memory and mental stream retain their integrity. 

For the layman this identity would not be the mental 
stream or group of states, but the retention through time of 
similarity or identity of physical form and expression, visual, 
tactual and aural phenomena. No doubt the natural index 
for all of us in determining the identity of those we know is 
just this physical expression, but when we examine the mat- 
ter carefully it is not the final test. We require to know that 
the mental stream has retained its integrity, its memory and 
command of past experience. Hence we always come to the 
philosopher’s point of view when we wish to ascertain the 
real constitution of personality and personal identity. This 
personal identity is primarily determined by the identity or 
sameness of the mental states. In ourselves we decide this 
by self-conscious memory: in others by learning of the recall 
of past events which we can believe to have been known by 
the persons concerned. This is particularly true when friends 
have been separated for a long time and have changed be- 
yond physical recognition. We rely upon the narration of 
the past to prove personal identity. I mean, of course, in 
normal life. I am not here speaking of mediumistic experi- 
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ments. I am discussing only the phenomena of our natural 
lives. For us in every day experience personality and per- 
sonal identity are purely mental facts, not in any respect 
physical ones, which at most are but symbols of them and 
their presence. 

Now, if we shall just take this radical difference between 
the philosophic and the common conception of personality 
into account we may understand the prejudices of both 
classes in the problem of psychic research. Each has a 
wholly different conception of the problem to be solved. The 
layman interprets phenomena in the light of his standard and 
the philosopher in the light of his, and as these standards are 
not the same the dispute seems interminable. That dispute 
is whether spirits exist or not. 

Now the layman who is in the habit of interpreting per- 
sonality and personal identity by physical standards will nat- 
urally and inevitably expect to see spirits, to hear them, to 
touch them. He has never been taught that personality is an 
invisible or supersensible fact. He has always associated 
some physical phenomenon with it and when he cannot dis- 
cover this datum he is sceptical of the philosopher’s claim 
that personality survives the dissolution of the body. If only 
he could see or hear or touch some alleged spirit under ex- 
traordinary circumstances he thinks he will believe. He 
does not know that he is asking to see or hear, or to touch 
what is absolutely invisible, inaudible, or intactual even with 
the living, according to the conception of the philosophic 
mind. But, conceiving “ spirit” as physical, or quasi-phys- 
ical, he interests himself in the search for everything except 
what the intelligent classes regard as real personality. 

It is in this simple psychological fact that we discover the 
cause of so much passion for physical phenomena in §Spirit- 
ualism. ‘Those who run after them have not studied and an- 
alyzed the phenomena of personality as a true spiritualism 
must understand them. They take the symbol for the thing, 
and after finding that the symbol has disappeared, actually 
search for its resurrection or creation again as a condition of 
believing in spiritual facts. The demand is flatly opposed to 
all that we know of real personality. I say nothing of the ex- 
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pectation in the face of physical laws. I concede that the 
extent of their limitations is such as to create a presumption 
against physical phenomena—a presumption which amounts 
to an impossibility to most of us, at least until better evidence 
is forthcoming in their favor. But personality, as known by 
intelligent people, is so impalpable and supersensible a thing, 
even when embodied, that we have no right to expect it to 
be any different when disembodied. The interest in its 
physical proof is only an evidence of ignorance as to the real 
nature of the problem. There can be no doubt that the body 
perishes and is dissolved. If the personality is constituted 
by physical characteristics that, too, must perish. But the 
fact that personality with all intelligent people is constituted 
by supersensible facts of consciousness right in our embodied 
existence ought to teach us to search for the same in the dis- 
embodied, if we think it possible to survive at all. Physical 
phenomena, whatever they are, should be the last to be in- 
vestigated with any hope or expectation of proving a spir- 
itual world by them. They lend themselves most easily to 
fraud and hallucination. They have, in fact, nothing to do 
with the problem of spirits, at least in so far as proof is con- 
cerned. As such they never can prove it, and there will be 
no reason to invoke such agencies to explain any physical 
phenomena until the existence of them is proved by other 
means, and then we should have to put any such claims as 
their intervention to the severest tests. I have myself never 
witnessed anything but fraud and delusion in such alleged 
phenomena. As investigators, of course, we have to listen 
and to inquire into such claims, but we cannot do it with an 
expectation of proving the existence of spirits. We might 
discover something else, and most likely a large amount of 
humbug and fraud. But it is the last resort for a discarnate 
world. 

I would not dignify newspaper editorials with any serious 
consideration on their own account in such a matter, because 
no sane man would take very many editors seriously. But as 
they reflect the conceptions of the poor deluded layman 
whom the educated man might pity and help, it is well to re- 
mark a curious want of intelligence in editorials reflecting on 
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the recent announcement of Sir Oliver Lodge. All of them 
are ignorant of the very nature of Sir Oliver Lodge’s experi- 
ments. They assume that they are in physical phenomena. 
The fact is that they are nothing of the kind. » They were ex- 
periments in purely psychological phenomena. The discus- 
sion of his position before they knew the facts is perfectly 
characteristic of the editorial class. They are familiar with 
the credulity of the public, which is so used to accepting 
their misrepresentaiton, that they enjoy complete immunity 
against correction, and, being quite as ignorant as the people 
who read and believe their publications, they take the same 
conception of the phenomena and deal out imaginary facts 
to their credulous readers with all the skill of persons who 
obstinately refuse to see or state the truth. There is no 
need to correct them. Their calling is making n:oney, not 
helping the public. To really help that public would be to 
do something ethical. But that would affect their purses. 
In any case, most of them are adepts at ignorance of what 
scientific men have done for twenty-five years, and seem 
never to learn what the problem is to solve and what the 
facts are which claim to solve it. They are still lingering in 
the twilight of fable regarding the phenomena of real inter- 
est and yet essay to be instructors of mankind. But they 
sedulously keep alive the notion that physical phenomena are 
those which we are investigating and so possess no other 
conception of personality than the very laymen they affect 
to despise. The only difference between them and the ad- 
herent to physical phenomena is that the editors doubt and 
the laymen believe them. The conceptions of both are 
equally wrong. The layman should be educated: the editor 
treated with contempt. 

I allude to the matter, however, that I may indicate the 
character of our task. If we could assume that even ordinar- 
ily intelligent people understood the problem we could pro- 
ceed to state the facts and let the conclusion follow of itself. 
But too many have no conception of the philosophic history 
which has divided the classes of mankind into two types and 
which has predetermined the nature of the problem to be 
solved. That philosophic history is the distinction between 
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the sensible and the supersensible universe. The unreflec- 
tive mind lives only in the world of sense perception and 
never seeks philosophically to penetrate behind it. He may 
admit, or say he admits, the existence of all sorts of agencies 
that are beyond the reach of sense. But he nevertheless 
uses his sensory standards for measuring the claims to that 
existence. Whenever he has to give an account to himself 
of what he is assured of he appeals to his senses. But the 
philosophic mind has the reverse habit. He is never satisfied 
with things as he sees and feels them. He is always trying 
to ascertain if there is not some hidden cause for the world of 
sense. Hence the atomic theory, the hypothesis of ether, 
and that of ions and electrons. None of these have ever been 
manifested to the senses. Hence the two types of mind are 
those who seek reality in things of sense and those who seek 
it in the supersensible, or at least seek the cause of the sen- 
sible in the supersensible. That division may be a permanent 
one. But until the different points of view are clearly recog- 
nized and defined there will be interminable and useless dis- 
putes about all sorts of realities in the world. To my own 
mind the philosopher is right in his conception of personality 
and personal identity and of the way in which the cosmic 
problem has to be approached. The layman must learn to 
understand the philosophic point of view, if he is to make 
any headway in solving the issues which he asks the philos- 
opher to consider. This is as true of all problems whatso- 
ever as it is of psychic phenomena. There is no rational ap- 
proach to them except through psychological as distinct from 
physical phenomena. The universal craze for “ materializa- 
tions,” for slate-writing, and similar “ proofs ” of the “ super- 
natural” is inexcusable, except on the ground of ignorance 
of the problem. Ido not venture to deny the existence of in- 
teresting physical phenomena: neither do I admit them, be- 
cause I have not found any personal evidence for them and 
have not seen enough to absolutely deny them. But what- 
ever they are they are not evidence of the agencies which 
most people seek in them. Besides they are so handicapped 
by conditions impossible for proving anything that most of 
us must be excused if we maintain a sceptical attitude. But, 
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assuming that they are perfectly genuine, they do not bear, 
when taken alone, upon the issue which the layman associ- 
ates with them. 

Now as personality and personal identity are transcen- 
dental facts in the living, we must expect that the problem of 
proving their continuity involves the assumption of their 
transcendental or supersensible nature after death. I do not 
mean by transcendental anything especially mysterious, but 
only that personality of which this is affirmed is not known 
by our senses. It is a fact which sense cannot reveal. The 
phenomena which constitute it, as explained above, are as far 
removed from sensible experience as discarnate spirits can 
be supposed to be. This is especially true of personality 
other than our own. We know directly and immediately our 
one personality and personal identity. But we do not know 
directly the personality and personal identity of any one else. 
The personality of our friends and neighbors has to be in- 
ferred from their actions, from the effects of a foreign con- 
sciousness in the physical world, that is, its effects on their 
bodies. In catalepsy and paralysis this consciousness may 
seem to disappear and in so far as physical evidence of its 
existence is concerned it does disappear. But it may con- 
tinue nevertheless. As the philosopher always assumes a 
contingent connection between consciousness and specific 
physical phenomena, even on the materialistic theory, he 
must simply ask for evidence that any particular personality 
or consciousness can effect other physical phenomena to 
prove its continuance. If, after disappearing from the or- 
ganism in which it has been familiar to us, it could either 
create or take to itself another organism and continue the 
physical life in which we have known it, we might have a 
chance to test its identity. Of course the Spiritualist claims 
that it does create for itself another physical body under ex- 
traordinary circumstances, but he fails to show that it dupli- 
cates the phenomena and the life by which we were accus- 
tomed to determine this personality and personal identity 
when living. Even if he did show that this apparently oc- 
curred occasionally, he fails to realize the scientific demand 
for both quantity and quality of evidence for his claims. In 
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the psychological phenomena, which are not handicapped by 
perplexing physical miracles, we have both quality and quan- 
tity of phenomena which at least superficially suggest the 
continuity of personality. I shall not urge that they prove 
it, because I am not here defending a spiritistic hypothesis, 
but am only showing that the proof of personality must as- 
sume that it is a supersensible thing and that, whatever the 
limits of our ignorance about the capacities of nature in its 
wonderful alembic, we must not look to any such physical 
expressions of personality as the normal life affords for proof 
of continuity. The phenomena must be psychological and 
must be conceived after the type of facts which in actual life 
are evidence and constitutive of it. 

The whole argument for survival after death derives most 
of its force from our conception of the problem. The facts 
will have no meaning at all out of this relation. It is simply 
because the average man is wholly ignorant of what this 
problem is that he misunderstands what the scientist is trying 
to do. Whether a fact is for or against a given hypothesis 
depends altogether on the conception we take of that hypoth- 
esis. The popular conception of a spirit is some white robed 
angel which can be seen and touched, and if that conception 
of it is to be accepted as a legitimate one to investigate, it is 
quite natural to indulge the most extreme scepticism and it 
will be long before the scientific man can be got to even in- 
vestigate such claims. But if a spirit is nothing but a super- 
sensible stream of consciousness separated from its original 
organism, our facts which are relevant to the proof of its ex- 
istence will take a very different form from those demanded 
by the sense conception of it.* The proofs will necessarily 
take the form of facts which cannot be explained by normal 
sense perception and which reflect a supersensible reality as 
their cause. A discarnate spirit is the same as an incarnate 


* For purposes of metaphysics I would distinguish between “ spirit” and 
“personality.” In the more accurate and technical sense “ spirit” is the sub- 
ject or ground of consciousness and “ personality,” and the latter is its func- 
tional activity. I do not mean to indicate in this article that “spirit” and 
“personality” are identical. They are inseparably associated as substance 
and attribute, but as I am not going into metaphysics, I am speaking of their 
association as if they were the same thing. With the qualification just ex- 
plained the reader will understand the usage. 
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one. The difference is not in its nature, but in its associa- 
tions. It is as supersensible in one of them as the other, only 
it has less ability to influence its physical manifestation 
through any other than its own organism. It is a stream of 
consciousness, in one case more fixedly attached to a physical 
organism and in the other without this relation at all, except 
as it may be able to assume an abnormal and temporary rela- 
tion to some other body or physical conditions. Whether it 
exists or not is not the question in thus defining it. All that 
I wish to emphasize is the fact that there can be no rational 
difference between a discarnate and an incarnate spirit in so 
far as their real nature is concerned. The definition of them 
must be the same in all essential characteristics, if we are to 
hope for investigation of survival. We may not be able to 
secure evidence of this survival, and if the materialistic the- 
ory be true we cannot secure evidence. But I think even 
intelligent materialists will admit that their case is not so ab- 
solutely proved as to exclude the possibility of inquiry on the 
other side. If consciousness were a sensible fact his case 
might be decided on that side. But apart from the ques- 
tion of evidence, the fundamental condition of investigat- 
ing is the idea of personal identity, and to conceive the 
problem as one of personal identity is to regard spirit 
and embodied consciousness as the same in action. The 
fact that we have to admit that incarnate consciousness 
is supersensible is so much in favor of its possibility in 
the discarnate form, if we have no absolute proof that its 
incarnate form is a function of the brain. Of course the 
conviction that it is such a function excludes the ration- 
ality of attempts to hunt for it after death. But so long 
as we are not assured that it is a function of the brain 
alone, we have its supersensible nature to suggest the inter- 
pretation of supernormal phenomena definitely bearing on 
the identity of deceased persons, and if they point to survival 
at all it is because the phenomena are as identical as are the 
supposed causes and because their characteristics make other 
hypotheses unintelligible. But the question of evidence 
aside, the matter of definition is always the one first to be de- 
termined as the condition of ascertaining the relevancy of 
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our facts. That definition of a spirit makes it just what a liv- 
ing personality is, namely, a supersensible stream of con- 
sciousness, a group of mental states connected by association 
and memory. Whether it can exist in a disembodied form 
will depend wholly on the facts, not on the finality of any 
present knowledge. And once being accepted as a super- 
sensible reality in the incarnate form, we must have reason 
to believe that it is this still in any other existence. Hence 
we can never expect the physical phenomena of spiritualism 
to afford proof of it apart from the psychological phenomena 
which represent its embodied form, and as these may be ob- 
tainable without the adjuncts of the so-called physical phe- 
nomena we must look primarily in the psychological direction 
for the solution of the problem. The conception of it as 
otherwise has been partly the result of the layman's false con- 
ception of personality and partly the ignorance of those in- 
vestigators who were willing to accept the legitimacy of that 
conception. This prejudice for the physical phenomena and 
the physical conception of the problem is encouraged by the 
confidence in physical science, in which methods are confused 
with the nature of the problem. 

It is one of the curious features of popular discussion in 
this question that men quote the work and opinions of Hux- 
ley, Darwin, Faraday, Wallace and Sir William Crookes, as 
more important than those of psychologists. No one seems 
to recognize the opinions of Gurney, Myers, Hodgson, Sidg- 
wick and James. They are only psychologists, and psycholo- 
gists are not the persons to solve a psychological problem! 
Physicists are appealed to as the fittest judges of issues about 
which they know nothing and with which they have never 
been occupied! Such a policy only perpetuates the false con- 
ceptions which it is the business of presumably intelligent 
men to correct. Of course, the instinct to rely upon physic- 
ists is due partly to the reaction against the religious belief 
in the supernatural, and the triumphs of physical science 
which deals mainly with the sensible world in its facts. But 
there is enough of the supersensible in physical speculations, 
and also in many of its alleged facts to suggest that, in psy- 
chology where consciousness must be accepted as supersen- 
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sible to start with, physical methods have no application to 
psychological problems. If there were any sort of intelli- 
gence on this matter, there would be no disposition to rely 
on men like Huxley and Darwin to decide issues which were 
as remote from their objects and methods as the authenticity 
of Plato’s dialogues. ., Many continue tq reiterate that Hux- 
ley, Darwin and Faraday investigated the subject and proved 
it all humbug. The fact is that they each went to a séance 
in physical phenomena and condemned it as fraud. So far 
as investigating the whole subject is concerned, they never 
even investigated the physical side of it with any care, much 
less the psychological. This latter they probably did not 
even know existed. They may have been quite right in re- 
fusing to go farther than the one séance they witnessed. But 
with all the reverence for their abilities they would be 
ashamed for the imputation that they had investigated the 
whole subject, and if they had, their opinion would be worth 
about as much as Bishop Newman’s on the isolation of argon. 
If a physicist has investigated the psychological problem he 
is entitled to consideration in that proportion, and Sir Oliver 
Lodge has studied the psychological aspects of it for twenty- 
five years. ‘Those who have not spent that amount of time 
and energy in it, on that side of its nature, would be wiser to 
maintain silence. Darwin went to one miserable physical 
performance and like a true scientist showed entire humility 
of opinion regarding it, tho rightly disgusted with the super- 
ficial appearances of it. But your modern Philistine quotes 
him as having authority regarding the whole field of the 
phenomena which he would have vigorously repudiated. 
Huxley went to a similar performance and felt the same way 
about it, and with a fine sense of humor about the matter 
thought that, if such phenomena were to be accepted as gen- 
uine, the only thing in favor of spiritualism was that it was an 
additional argument against suicide! But he was no more 
an authority of the subject than Lord Salisbury was on evolu- 
tion. The whole psychological problem was outside both 
his ken and his investigations. 

The whole problem is defined for us by the conception of 
materialism. This view of consciousness limits it to func- 
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tions of the brain. If it continues after death it is not a func- 
tion of the brain. If it be a function of the brain it cannot 
survive. There may be a soul if you like and it may survive, 
but unless it retains its personal identity it has no interest for 
the philosopher or the moralist: nor has it any for the aver- 
age man. To make the question of survival important we 
must be able to show that the same stream of consciousness 
survives that we are familiar with in the living. As that 
stream or group of associated mental states is a purely psy- 
chological and supersensible fact in the living, it is a mere 
question of discovering conditions and phenomena that ne- 
cessitate the hypothesis of its continuity, and the phenomena 
that will do this must be such as we would make the same 
inference in the living when asked to name a personality that 
would account for a given set of facts. It is not a question 
of finding its physical coefficients or concomitants, but of 
finding intelligent production of personal identity phenomena 
that are undoubtedly supernormal. ‘These cannot be sensory 
until we can show a physical resurrection of each individual. 


How far off that is is determinable by almost every one, if he 
only thinks. The intelligible problem is evidence of the 
supersensible and of personal identity at the same time. 
This the psychological method supplies. 





A RECORD OF EXPERIMENTS. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


The following, which are the last of the experiments with 
Mrs. Quentin by her friends, will explain themselves in con- 
nection with the notes. They represent the same mixture of 
evidential and non-evidential matter as in the previous series, 
and also the same peculiar limitations when secondary per- 
sonality might have done better and indications of supernor- 
mal power when that secondary personality had no informa- 
tion upon which to build a pertinent and simulated product. 
The reader can estimate this only by a careful study of the 
details and the evidence of the supernormal. 

The reader will remark the appearance of guessing in 
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many of the answers to questions and tests. Indeed, one 
might regard the successes as lucky hits, especially when 
compared with the failures. In these and in other records, 
when mental questions were asked, there seems to be ade- 
quate evidence that telepathy did not act in the successes. 
The moment that telepathy was applied it failed. Hence the 
alternatives seem to be between guessing and clairvoyance. 
The correct cases might suffer from imperfect information 
regarding the conditions affecting them. But the failures in 
conditions apparently more favorable than some of the suc- 
cesses rather tend to show sporadic cases of the supernormal, 
tho we should be glad to see a larger number of experiments 
before accepting such a view. 


July 8th, 1906. 

Present: Mr. B., Mr. and Mrs. J. W. B., Mr. and Mrs. M., 
Mrs. Q. writing. 

(Who is here?) 

Mother. Do you want me to talk to you to-night? If so, 
try to keep your minds calm and clear and do not let E. get con- 
fused. 

(Who is E. R. C.’s guardian angel?) 

Demetrus. 

(Who is he?) 

That is such an unessential part of your guardian’s history. 
Enough to know that he once lived and passed through the 
earthly experience. 

(Has his guardian helped him to his business success?) 

Yes, of course, all earthly and spiritual success comes from 
following the voice within, though it is seldom recognized as 
such. 

(Is occultism right in saying one can materialize one’s desire 
by concentration ?) 

Perfectly, if you know how to go about it, but it requires 
preparation. 

(What kind of preparation ?) 

Discipline and the power to formulate the thought with suffi- 
cient power. I mean mental discipline. 

(If we are elemental and born entities how can we inherit 
moral attributes from our parents?) 

Because the mental leaves its eternal impress on the physical. 
This is the everlasting incarnation of spirit and flesh. 

(Do you mean that the mentality of each individual leaves its 
impress on his own physical nature ?) 








Yes, and thus through and in the children, but every child is 
an individual through the power of the spirit. 

(Ask for a message from Mrs. J. B.’s little daughter.) [This 
child died twelve years ago, aged 5 months. | 

She is coming—I see her quite plainly; she is tall— 

[From Frances] I am so happy here, you must not for one 
moment wish me back. I told you I was quite happy with 
Grandmamma and now Grandpa has come. 

(Who writes?) 

Frances. I do wish I could tell you, Mamma, how lovely it 
is here. 

(Ask for H. B.) [the child’s grandfather]. 

Grandpa is all right, but Grandmamma says he can only send 
a message by me. 

(What did he want to say to J. W. C. when dying?) 

He says he wanted to tell you he was perfectly happy and 
sure it was all right. 

(Has he anything more to say to me?) [by J. W. B.] 

He says, “ Jim, you are on the right road only go ahead.” J] 
see iny little brothers and sisters all the time, I can be with them 
so often. You know I am not separated from you, only you can- 
not see me. 

(Has my Mother anything to say tome?) [By J. W. B.] 

I was with you all through your Father’s illness. Many 
times I tried to speak to you. Do not grieve for any of us, do 
not, do not. We are ever near and the separation is for such a 
little moment. 

(Why could you not make me hear, is it my fault?) 


Yes, it is the veil of the flesh—it can be overcome but with 
difficulty. 


(Who writes?) 

Jim’s mother. 

(What did you call me when a boy?) 

Jim Crow. [Not correct.] 

(Try again?) 

No, no, I can’t. James, truthful James [not correct]. 

(Do you know E. §S. there?) 

Yes, she is here, but her mind you know prevents her from 
talking. 

(Why ?) 

3ecause when confusion has existed in your life, going back 
to your atmosphere brings it back. 


(Do you mean her mind was disturbed in life ?) 
Yes, before she died. 


(Do you know the cause?) 
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No, there were several. It would be hard to say which fin- 
ished it. [J. W. B. does not know if this is correct. ] 

(Have you anything further to say to Henry or me?) 

Go on with this thought. Can you not get Harry to go into 
it, too? 

(Do you know what Henry has in contemplation ?) 

Yes, I know perfectly. 

(Do you approve?) 

No. 

(How can I stop it?) 

You can only do your best—perhaps he needs the experience 
this will bring him. We see further than you do. 

(If he needs it why don’t you approve?) 

I wish he would take a less arduous experience. 

(Ought I to talk with H. about this?) 

Cannot you be frank and tactful at the same time? Don’t 
alienate him. 

(Will you identify yourself?) 

You know that first time before Fanny was here? 

(Can you tell me something more definite?) 

I made it indefinite on purpose. 

(What is the name, will you say?) 

Don’t want to, only referred to it that you might know it was 
me and because no one knew. [J. W. B. says this identification 
is perfect, especially the desire not to tell.] 

(Have you anything else to say?) 

Now don’t let it trouble you—you are all right now. 

(Does the “it” refer to before Fanny came?) 

Yes. 

(1 often feel as if you were near me in the Genesee church, is 
that true?) 

Yes, I found long ago that I could get nearer to you then 
than at any other time. Your mind is more easily influenced 
then. 

(How can the wall of silence be overcome ?) 

Read “ Julia.” 

(Why did you not give me the name you used to call me by ?) 

Did, and gave it to Mrs Q., but she had another James in 
mind. [Correct.] 

(Do you like to talk to me?) 

Yes, I love to. Just think what it means to me when I have 
longed to do so for years and yet when it comes I have nothing 
really important to say. 

(What are you doing there?) 

At present I am looking after your father, it is all so strange 
to him and he has so much to learn. 
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[H. W. B. exclaimed, “ Why, he was so spiritual I should not 
have thought he would have much to learn” and the glass 
wrote—] he was well prepared but he has ages of progress here 
to learn. 

(Will he speak to me later?) 

I think so, by and by. Please make opportunity to talk, now 
you have found the way. 

(Call Frances) [by Mrs. J. W. B.] 

I am here, Mamma. 

(Do you realize how your mother loves you?) 

Of course I do, there is so much love here but I get yours 
quite clear. 

(Who taught you to talk?) 

Why we learn everything here just as you do. I learned to 
talk as they do here. 

(What are you doing?) 

Going to school. 

(Who is your teacher?) 

We have a great many angels. Grandmamma says they are 
people who have not had little children on earth, but love them 
very much. 

(Who took care of you before your Grandmother came?) 

My own angel. 

(What was her name?) 

Mara. 

(Who was Mary G. P. referred to?) 

Grandmamma.. the other one [there was no grandmother 
named Mary, but an Aunt.] 

(Summon Mrs. R. B.) [by Mr. R. B.] 

Henrietta. 

(Can you tell me if Kate Millen is dead ?) 

No, I do not think so. 

(Can you give me her address in Ireland?) 

Can’t do it. Think it was Co Sligo, but do not know the 
town. 

(Have you any message for me to-night?) 

Do not let the children worry you. It will all come out right. 

(Are you always near me to advise?) 

No, you must use your own judgment. 

(1 want my mother) [by Mr. M.] (What is the matter with 
Bobs) [by H. M.] 

Now, Maude, listen to me. Bobs is a combination of many 
varied characteristics. Go slowly with him and do not expect 
too much of a baby. 


(Am I on the right track with him?) 
Yes. 
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(Summon Hodgson.) 

Hodgson cannot speak. 

(Who speaks?) 

Mother. 

(Why can’t Hodgson talk?) 

He is fearfully anxious to do so but it is impossible at present. 
(Can you tell the reason why?) 


Simply cannot explain—difficulty in mental make-up, too 
subtle for you to understand. 

(Can he send a message to Prof. Hyslop through you?) 

Yes. 

(What is it?) 

For heaven’s sake, organize quickly, everything depends on it. 

[Pertinent reference to Mrs. Piper omitted. | 

(Why is so much haste necessary ?) 

{ Another correct and pertinent reference to Mrs. Piper.] 

(Will you identify yourself in some way to Dr. Hyslop?) 

This is fearfully hard, sunny boy, coming through three minds 


—‘ Blavatsky.” [Sunny boy is what Mr. M.’s mother always 
called him.] 


(Try another.) 


No use to-night, that completely exhausted him, he was in 
such a hurry he could hardly get the words out [the movements 
of the glass quite corroborated this. ] 


(Ask G. P. why Hodgson cannot communicate?) 
It is just exactly what Harriet told you. You don’t half ap- 


preciate her wonderful mind. She is ages ahead of most of us. 
Do not doubt her messages. 


“Jim” was the name of B.’s father recently deceased. 
Mrs. Q. is not certain whether she knew his name or not. 
Frances was the deceased daughter of Mr. B. Henry a liv- 
ing brother and Jennie his living wife. 

What is said of Dr. Hodgson here is quite pertinent. 
This, it will be observed by the dates, was before I had any 
experiments with Mrs. Quentin. G. P. seems able to com- 
municate and this insistence on Hodgson’s not being clear 
yet is interesting and coincides with what I have found in all 
the psychics I have tried except one in addition to Mrs. Piper, 
where he is not as clear as some other communicators. 
What was said about Mrs. Piper was perfectly correct, but 
too personal to publish at present. 
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August 5th, 1906. 

Present: Mr. and Mrs. M., Mr. and Mrs. S., Mrs. Q. working 
glass. 

(Is G. P. here?) 

All right. 

(Why do not mental questions succeed with this medium ?) 

Cannot make her mind calm enough. 

(Where is the M family?) [Asked mentally by all.] 

No. 

(Will she [Mrs. Q.] ever succeed at these mental questions ?) 
[Asked mentally by all.] 

Not in that sense. 

(What sense?) [Mentally by all.] 

Future developments will show. 

(What were the original questions?) [Mentally by all, viz., 
questions previous to last.] 

Last night. 

(What question did you answer?) 

Twins made Mrs. Q. think of last night. 

(Answer question: “ What was the original question ”?) 

cS © 

(Is Mrs. Q. answering these questions or are you [G. P.] 
answering them ?) 

I answer this one but of course the telepathic ones I let alone 
if you are doing it for experiment. 

(Kindly help us all you can—we are most anxious to learn as 
Mr. Hyslop has requested us to experiment. Answer this: What 
do you think of the breaking up of the S. P. R.? [Asked men- 
tally. ] 

Power of mind over death. 

(That does not answer our question, try again.) 

Yes, if it is done the right way. 

(If what is done the right way ?) 

Contact. 

(What is this book?) [book held by Mr. M. and not known by 
anyone what the book was. | ; 

Harvard. [Correct, book was Harvard College class book. ] 

(Give us some quotation and page?) 

Best advancement, page seven [wrong.] 

(Try again.) 

Delta Psi, page two thirty-six [wrong]. 

(Can you [G. P.] open this book if I put it on the table?) 

Try. 

(Book placed on table.) 

| Did not open.] 

(Can we help you?) 
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Let E. touch it. 
[ Mrs. Q. fingers on cover near back edge. | 
| Book did not open. } 
(Did she do it right?) 
Yes, but she may not be able to do it. 
(Do you [G. P.] care to try again?) 

Yes. 

(How long would be a fair test?) 

Five minutes, if she can concentrate so long; she knows what 
I mean. 

[Mrs. Q.’s fingers on book as before for 41% minutes.] 

[ Book did not open. ] 

(Give us a quotation from some book on the little table?) 
[ Mental by all.] 

Making the best of it. 

(What book?) [Mental by all.] 

Mental conditions. [Wrong.]| 

(Name some book on table, not S. P. R. [this book had been 
mentioned. | 

300k of Verse, Oxford. [Correct.] 

(Tell us a book on the mantlepiece ?) 

Golden Age. [Wrong.] 

(Try another one.) 

Dictionary of phrase and fable. [Was a reader’s hand-book, 
so the sense was correct. | 

(What book am I [Mr. M.] sitting on?) 

Fairy stories. [Wrong.] 

(What book am I holding in my hand?) 

Savage. [Wrong.] 

(Why can’t you read this book?) 

The devil! I cannot make you understand. 

(Do you care to continue these experiments?) 

This is what I mean, sometimes that darned medium of yours 
can and sometimes she cannot. 

(Our medium does not like your language.) 
My dear lady excuse me but I was mad, I wanted to get that 
book. 

(You are excused—try that book again.) 

Shakespeare. [Wrong again.] 

(Name a book from mantlepiece.) 

Hans Anderson. [Wrong.] 

(What book have I in my hand now?) [Mr. M.] taking an- 
other book. ] 
Furniture. [Right—book was historic style of furniture. ] 
(Try to quote from the book and name page.) 
Chippendale predominated—page thirty-four. [Page wrong.] 
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(Try page again.) 

Twenty-four. [Wrong.] 

(Try again.) 

This style was characteristic of the time—page sixteen. [Ex- 
act words wrong but sense correct. ] 

(Can you read on page 13 where book is now held open?) 

Different features of different countries—Chapter II. [Chap- 
ter II correct—words are wrong but they are the sense of the 
whole chapter. | 

(How do you get the sense of a chapter and do not give us 
the exact words?) 

Exact words are the hardest things of all. I could give the 
sense always, almost always, but so many things depend on con- 
ditions and they change from moment to moment. Then, too, I 
get the words and cannot convey them to the medium. 

(What are the proper conditions so that we can help?) 

They are not to be summoned at will, the best simile I can 
think of is a cloud passing before the sun and cutting off the light 
momentarily. 

(Have you any idea what makes these clouds?) 

Veil of the flesh. Cannot account for it but when the flesh is 
overcome and discarded it will trouble us no more. 


The tendency of G. P. in these experiments to swear or 
use profane language is very characteristic. How much 
Mrs. Q.’s knowledge of his personality in the Piper report 
may have affected that would be a matter of opinion. It 
tends to favor the genuineness of the phenomena, tho not 
conclusively so. If it were accompanied by clear indications 
of characteristics not natural to G. P. its force would be less 
apparent, but its relevance is interesting to say the least. 


September 2nd, 1906. 

Present: Mr. and Mrs. M., Mr. and Mrs. Q., Mrs. Q. working 
glass. 

[G. P. was asked what book Mr. M. was holding. Book not 
known to anybody. | 

Essays. [Wrong.] 

(Try again.) 

Upton letters. [Wrong.] 

(What kind of a test do you care to give us to-night?) 

Will go on with books until I get one right. 

(What is this book?) [By Mr. M. Book not known.] 

Can’t do it. Take Scribner off table behind E. Turn to p. 
20; read, “ Night, cold, lonely.” [Not known to E. that Scribner 
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was on table but page 20 did not contain above words.] [“ E.” 
is Mrs. Q.] 

(Try something else.) 

One eighty. [Wrong.] 

(Try again.) 

Give it up. 

(We are anxious to try some convincing experiments; what 
can you suggest? Not necessarily books.) 

Books are fine when they succeed but very difficult. 

(Can you suggest any easier thing to do?) 

Will try to give book on shelf—new cook book [right]. [Book 
was not known to Mrs. Q. but known to Mr. M.| 

Life of Charles Lamb [right.] 

[Book not known to Mrs. Q., but known to be there by Mr. 
and Mrs. M. About a week ago both these books were seen by 
Mrs. Q. but not remembered. | 

(There are one or two books on table back of Mrs. Q. not 
known to her; name one.) 

Automobiles [right]. 

[Book not new but. had been on table all summer and perhaps 
seen by Mrs. Q.] 

(Try again on table.) 

Life of [Glass stopped for a long time.] Oh! for heaven’s sake 
give it up. 

(Can’t you suggest some other way of experimenting besides 
books ?) 

All other experiments require telekinesis and this medium 
cannot accomplish, try mental question. 

(What is telekinesis ?) 

Power to move objects without contact. Have you tried any 
experiments in the dark? 

(What kind?) 

Spirit lights. 

(How do you get them ?) 

Just sit and see what happens. 

[Sat in dark few minutes but ladies did not like situation so 
lit up again. ] 

Well, you certainly can’t do anything in so short a time, you 
might have to sit for hours. 

(Can’t you think of anything else?) 

There is nothing else. 

(Why don’t you suggest things through Mrs. Q. as you do 
through Mrs. Piper?) 

Thought you understood. 

(The spirits speaking through Julia and Mrs. Piper all protest 
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against interruption. Speaking through Mrs. Q. you all demand 
questions. Why is this?) 

That is automatic writing. This is a little different and re- 
quires different methods. 

[Mental by Mr. M.] (Where was Father when he wrote his 
last letter to me?) 

Off course. 

[Mental by H. M.] (Where did Miss F. go for me this after- 
noon. ) 

Too lazy. [Not relevant.] 

(Repeat. Of what question was “ too lazy ” the answer?) 

The result of a side issue in E.’s mind; shall I give it to you? 

(Please do.) 

E. wondered if Helen wondered why she did not go to the 
beach and replied herself. The thought was so monetary she 
may not have caught it if in her normal consciousness. This is 
always a menace to our communications. [This occurred in Mrs. 
Q.’s mind about four hours previously,] [“ E.” for Mrs. Q.] 

(Of what question was “ Off course ” the answer to?) 

Don’t know. 

(Why did you write it?) 

I did not. 

(Can Mrs. Q.’s subconscious mind operate this board without 
your help?) 

Yes, of course; that is what I meant when I said this is con- 
stantly a menace. Sometimes we can impress our personalities 
on hers and the next moment we must bow subservient to her 
subconscious organism. She cannot control this in any way. 

[Discussion about subconscious mind, some claiming that 
most all of these things could be done subconsciously. | 

(What do you think the best way of proving the existence of 
spirits ?) 

It can only be done as Hyslop says, by the merest trivialities 
occurring in the midst of other incidents. 

(What have I here?) [by Mr. M. and not known to anyone 
else. | 

Pamphlet. [Right.] 

(What’s on the outside?) 

School. [Wrong.] 

(Try again.) 

Sermon. [\Wrong.] 

(What have I in my hand?) [by H. C.] [Mr. M. and Mrs. 

. working glass. | 

Pamphlet on wall papers. [Wrong.] 

(Try again.) 

Keppel Whistler. [Right.] 
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(Do I [Mr. M.] help you with Mrs. Q.?) 

Yes. 

{Mental by Mr. Q.] (Where was Aunt M. this afternoon?) 

Without doubt. [Not relevant. |] 

(Write the question you answered. ) 

Don’t know. Try another from Helen. 

(Who is writing?) 

ao 

[Mental by H. M.] (Would my walls look better grey or 
pink ?) 

October. 

[Mental by H. M.] (Could Mr. M. get my mental questions 
at all?) 

Dogmatic. 

(Will Abner answer H. M.’s mental question?) 

[Mental by H. M.] (Do you [Abner] know that Father lost 
your gold watch?) 

Because he did not know. 

(What do you mean?) 

Do not mean any darned thing. 

(Who is writing?) 

G. P. 


I am told by Mrs. Quentin that “ Keppel Whistler” is 
not the correct name, but this stands in the record sent to 
me. The most that can be said now is that the real name 
which she knew was that of a book on furniture. 


November 11th, 1906. 

Present: Mr. and Mrs. M., Mr. and Mrs. A. O., Mr. and Mrs. 
Q., Mr. R. B., Mrs. Q. working glass. [Mrs. A. O. asks ques- 
tions. | 

(Anybody like to talk to me?) 

Mother. 

(Whose mother?) 

Bessie. [Mrs. A. O. says her mother used to call her Bessie. 
Mrs. Q. did not know this, nor that Mrs. O.’s mother was dead, 
nor anything of the succeeding facts. ] 

(Identify yourself.) 

Prayers; sea. [Identification good.] 

(For whom?) 

3rother Will. [Correct.] 

(Mrs. A. O. asked if her brother Will wanted to speak to her.) 

Yes—No. 

(Can he tell me where his sword is?) 
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He can’t speak but says he put it in the hall closet under the 
stairs. [Correct.] 

(Why can’t he speak?) 

Not clear when he tries to connect with your atmosphere. 

(Who is talking for Will?) 

Mother. 

(What made your portrait fall?) 

Rat. Loosened the nail in the plaster. [When the portrait 
fell the wire was unbroken. Portrait was hung from nail but it 
is not known whether nail came out or not. | 

(Where was the portrait?) 

Sister’s. 

(What is her name?) 

Mary. 

(That [Mary] is wrong. Try again.) 

Mar—Mar—[very slowly] [pause] garret [name of another 
sister dead. ] 

(Do you know what became of the mahogany table?) 

Gave it to Pete. 

(Who is Pete?) 

Gardener. [Mrs. A. O. after thinking some time remembered 
there was a gardener named Pete. | 

(What did you give him the table for?) 

Good boy—liked him. 

(Why do I always dream of you?) [Mrs. A. O. meant be- 
fore a catastrophe but did not say so for fear of giving Mrs. Q. a 
hint. | 

Because I try to warn you. I feel things coming to you. 

(What good does it do to warn me?) 

Makes you careful. 

(Are you and William in the same sphere?) 

We can communicate, but we are not in the same circle. 

(Are you and Grandma in the same circle?) 

No, she is beyond. 

(Have you seen my other brother?) 

Yes. 

(What’s his name?) 

Jack. [Correct for living brother. ] 

(Want brother on the other side.) 

Henry—Hal— 

(What was he called by?) 

Hal. [Right, did not remember it at first. Name was Henry 
Albert. ] 

(What is on Albert’s tombstone ?) 

Lamb. [Right.] 

(What took place in the Mt. Vernon Place room?) 
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Wedding. [Right.] 

(Whose wedding?) 

Why mine and Pa’s, don’t you know? [Right.] 
(Where is Pete the gardener?) 

Pete is here, he came last year. 

(Can you tell me where the table is now?) 

No. 

(Ask Pete.) 


Couldn’t find him. Too long. [Abbreviations are charac- 
teristic. | 

(Have you seen Lucy’s mother?) 

Yes, I met her. 

(Where is Lucy’s father buried?) 

Across water. [Lucy’s father died in Europe and body sup- 
posed to be shipped to America but found on arrival to be some- 
one else. Supposition of foul play and murder. | 

(Did he die of fever?) 

No. Oh, dear. Oh dear, they are agoing to do it, save him, 
save him, somebody. Help, help. [This answer was spelled 
very fast as if in great excitement. ] 

( Repeat.) 

No. Oh dear, oh dear they are going to do it, save him. 
When I recall it I can’t control. Tired. Goodbye, Bess. [The 
last half of this was spelled very slowly as if much tired.] 

(Summon Mrs. C.) [Asked to explain what she meant the 
other night about opportunity. | 

I said I could not. Robert I cannot see, I only feel the pre- 
sentiment. They are stronger here than with you. 

(Is Katy with you?) [By Mrs. M.] 

Poor old faithful, she is enjoying long deserved holiday. 

(Has she any message for us?) 

[Long pause. ] 

(Can’t you get Katy ?) 

No. 

(Will Miss B. meet me to-morrow?) [By R. B.] 

Try. Iam soconfused. You had better get Abner; fear you 
won't get good results if I come. 

(Benny, we want you.) [By Mr. M.] 

Here lam. Well, well, children, we ought to have a reunion 
of all in this side to greet you on that. I could talk a little 
through Lizbeth last night. Tell her to come nearer. 

(What do you mean by nearer?) [Mrs. A. O. also put finger 
on glass. | 


All right. Yes, I wanted to feel her. Yes, I know she is 
there now. 


(Did you feel her when she put her hand on the glass?) 
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Not that way. I felt her influence and love. Good friend, 
she stayed, she stayed. Do you remember the day Emma played 
and you and Ede sang “ Pilot me?” [All correct.] 

Now, Lonnie, listen to me. Where are those tools? Don’t 
you know tools were in cupboard in hall. 

(All right, Benny. We will find the tools.) [By Mr. M.| 

(Do you ever see any of the tag men?) [By Mr. M.| 

Don’t know. ‘Tell Lonnie Will is all right. 

(Prof. G—— said Will had an undelivered message. Can 
you tell us what it was?) [By Mrs. A. O] 

Will says he does not remember, knows he had been trying 
to say something to wife. 

(Message I refer to was not to his wife; who was it for?) 

Can’t get it. 

(Summon Lon’s mother.) 

Katherine Matilda Winkelried. 

(Write that again.) 

Katherine Matilda Winkelried. 

(Who is writing?) 

Catherine. [Both Catherines spelled correctly. ] 

(Is this my mother talking?) [By Mrs. A. O.] 

Yes. 

(Is Aunt Ellen alive or dead?) 

Married. 

(What do you mean by married?) 

Go along, Lon; I mean married with you. 

(Where is Aunt Ellen?) 

Where she wants to be, I reckon. 

(How many husbands has she had?) 

About four, more or less. [Correct. Aunt Ellen has dis- 
appeared but she is known to have had three husbands. | 

(Tell why you wrote Katherine Matilda Winkelried ?) 

No reason. 

(Were you writing your own names?) 

Yes. 

(Want to speak to mother?) [By Mr. M.] 

Speak. 

(Where is old Elizabeth now?) [An old family servant who 
died a week before. ] 

Has Elizabeth come? When? I did not know it. 

(Yes; she came on Monday.) 

[Séance interrupted. ] 


In this last experiment Mrs. Quentin says that she knew 
absolutely nothing about the persons present as sitters ex- 
cept their names. It will be apparent to what extent the 
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correct messages are or are not explicable by secondary per- 
sonality. ‘The experiment is a most excellent one and ap- 
parently represents supernormal information of an interest- 
ing type. Guessing seems to be excluded from the interpre- 
tation of the case. 

The most interesting incident was the reference to “ Pete, 
the gardener.” Mrs. Quentin knew nothing of him, as she 
knew nothing about the sitters. The lady present recog- 
nized the name and correctness of the description and in- 
quiries were made to ascertain if he was dead. ‘The follow- 


ing is the result in a letter sent to Mrs. Quentin. It was not 
dated: 


My dear Mrs. Quentin :— 


I have been investigating a little, but cannot find Pete. The 
last heard from him he was in poor health and had moved away 
with his family. He had to give up gardening and drove for an 
undertaker. The undertaker died and the establishment was 
broken up and it is thought Pete Ahearn went back to Ireland. 

My niece is here and she says she is sure that the picture 
hung from a moulding and not from a nail. Of course the mould- 
ing may have become loosened. 


Excuse great haste, 


Mrs. Quentin’s ignorance of all the facts and the evidence 
that guessing cannot account for them places the record 
among those which are entitled to recognition for supernor- 
mal information, whatever theory we adopt to explain it. 
The phenomena as a whole, compared with the Piper and 
Smead cases, show that there is no special isolation for them. 
The one case which has occupied public attention almost ex- 
clusively for so many years is not the only one capable of ex- 
hibiting phenomena suggestive of a spiritistic hypothesis or 
something far larger. ‘The reader must determine the merits 
of the explanations which are suggested. 
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EDITORIAL. 


We are pleased to announce that a Canadian Society for 
Psychical Research has been organized and obtained a char- 
ter from the Government in the province of Toronto. It has 
been organized along the lines of the English and American 
Societies and it is hoped that there may, at some future time, 
be a means of interchanging the results of investigation. No 
action has been taken on either side regarding such a step. 
The only matter of interest at present is that a concerted 
movement has taken shape in that country to give the subject 
of psychic phenomena scientific investigation. 

The charter of the Society defines its object in much the 
same terms as the American Society and these need not be 
repeated here. Suffice it to say that the President of the So- 
ciety is Dr. John S. King, of Toronto; Vice-President, Mr. 
Truman F. Corey; Secretary, Mr. Herbert G. Paul; Treas- 
urer, Mr. James Henry Trott; Directors, Col. Robert Bald- 
win Hamilton, Dr. Edward Hamill, James Alexander Knox, 
Prof. James Frederick McCurdy, LL. D., and Dr. James 
Simpson Bach. Dr. John S. King and Praf. J. F. McCurdy 
are members of the American Society. 

This Canadian movement will prove a great help and en- 
couragement to the work in this country. It is a tribute to 
the renewed interest in the subject which such announce- 
ments as the recent statements of Sir Oliver Lodge made. 
Sooner or later many quarters which have persistently ridi- 
culed the work will have to take it up seriously. In fact, the 
progress in this matter during the last five years has been in- 
calculably great. It will probably be far greater during the 
next five. 


THE QUESTIONAIRE. 


We are distributing a questionaire circular for information 
in regard to personal experiences that may be of importance 
to our work. We reprint it here for permanent record and 
would ask members to do all they can in the work of reaching 
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those who may have had such experiences as the circular in- 
dicates. We mail separately to members and associates a 
copy of the circular and trust that they may answer all the 
questions. A negative answer is as important as an affirma- 
tive one. We call especial attention to the twenty-second 
question, which is designed to act as an endless chain for se- 
curing information regarding such phenomena as we wish to 
collect. Perhaps, also, we should indicate to informants that 
due privacy regarding all such records will be observed if 
they so desire. The use of reports will be entirely at the dis- 
cretion of informants. Some incidents will doubtless prove 
too personal for any public use whatever. But no one need 
be deterred from reporting them on that account, as we have 
provided locked files for such information to which no one 
shall have access but the Secretary. The only reason for 
requesting personal incidents of a private nature is based on 
the needs of another generation in the remoter future. We 
are constantly asked how to explain certain incidents of a 
most important character, and have always been obliged to 
reply that we have no data on such matters. The medical 
world preserves its data of a private and personal character, 
and the present generation obtains the benefit of material 
collected since the time of Hippocrates and Galen. It should 
be the same in our work. 

The rules which should regulate the making of records of 
experiences were published in the Journal last year (Vol. L., 
P- 334-) 


CIRCULAR REQUEST FOR INFORMATION. 


It is extremely important, in the interest of a scientific 
knowledge of unusual psychological experiences, that we 
should collect and certify, if practicable, as large a number 
as possible of such phenomena. This circular, therefore, 
appeals to all who may have had such experiences as are 
enumerated below or who may know others having had 
them, and requests a record of the same, or assistance in 
making such a record, for proper study and comparison, and 
also for publication when that is possible. We guarantee, 
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however, that neither names nor facts shall be used in any public 
manner without permission. 

For the Council the important thing is at least a private 
record of facts which may throw light upon the obscure 
problems of matter and mind. The Council therefore seeks 
information regarding such experiences as Illusions, Hallu- 
cinations, Coincidences, dreams coincidental or otherwise, 
visions and visions of the dying, apparitions, whether coin- 
cidental or otherwise, real or apparent thought transference 
or telepathy, experiences under the influence of ether or 
chloroform, and the use of narcotics and stimulants, subcon- 
scious mental action and alternating personality, automatic 
writing and drawing, Ouija board and Planchette experi- 
ences, mediumistic phenomena, raps and knocks, the move- 
ment of material objects without physical contact, haunted 
houses, etc. These will be more carefully specified and de- 
fined in the subjoined questions. 

In answering the questions informants are requested to 
write “ Yes” or “ No” to each question, according to the 
circumstances of their experiences, and to write out a de- 
tailed account of such as are answered affirmatively. For 
their guidance we submit the following rules which have 
been drawn from the circular of the English Society. 

(1) A written statement, dated and signed with the full 
name (not necessarily for publication), should be made by or 
procured from the actual witness; or each of them, where 
more than one shared the experience. In the latter case it 1s 
important that, where possible, the several accounts should 
be written without previous consultation. 

(2) Similar statements should be made by or obtained 
from all persons in a position to give corroborative evidence, 
either as (a) having been present at the time of the experi- 
ence, or (b) as having been told of it shortly afterwards, or 
(c) as having been witness to any unusual effect produced on 
the percipient by the experience. Where contemporary doc- 
umentary evidence is in existence, in the shape of letters, 
diaries, notebooks, etc., it is important that this should at 
least be referred to; and we should be grateful for an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the actual documents. It should be clearly 
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understood that the request for corroborative evidence im- 
plies no doubt on our part of the integrity or the accuracy of 
our informants. But it is felt that where the matters testi- 
fied to are so strange and obscure, the evidence will win more 
acceptance the more widely the responsibility for it is dis- 
tributed. In such cases it may be said that each additional 
witness multiplies by his own testimony the value of the tes- 
timony given by his fellow-witnesses. 

(3) It is further requested that all dates and other details 
may be given as accurately as possible; and that, where the 
experience relates to death, the full name of the deceased may 
be given, together with that of the locality in which he died, 
in order that the occurrence of the death as stated may be in- 
dependently verified. 

(4) Lastly, in all cases where the percipient has experi- 
enced some unusual affection—such as a sensory hallucina- 
tion, vivid dream, or marked emotion—he should state or be 
requested to state whether he has had any similar experience 
on any other occasion, whether coincidental or not. 

List of Questions. 

1. Have you ever experienced any interesting //lusions, 

visual, auditory, tactual, or other type? 


> 


2. Have you ever had any Hallucinations, visual, auditory, 
or other type? 

3. Have you ever had any experiences which were evi- 
dently mere chance coincidences? 

4. Have you had any remarkable dreams, whether coinci- 
dental or otherwise ? 


~ 


5. Have you had any remarkable visions or auditory ex- 


periences, not of the nature of apparitions and not of a coinci- 
dental character ? 


6. Do you know of any visions or other interesting experi- 
ences of dying persons? 


a 


7. Have you ever had any apparitions of living or deceased 
persons, whether coincidental or otherwise ? 

8. Have you ever had any experiences in so-called clair- 
voyance or clatraudience, representing really or apparently 
supernormal knowledge of physical objects, places, or events 
out of all possible range of normal sense perception ? 
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9. Do you know of any remarkable phenomena associated 
with or apparently due to hypnotic conditions? 

10. Have you ever had any premonitions, or experiences 
really or apparently forecasting future events? 

11. Have you ever had any experiences in thought trans- 
ference scientifically called telepathy? 

12. Have you ever had any unusual experiences under 
the influence of ether or chloroform? 

13. Have you ever had any unusual experiences in con- 
nection with the use of narcotics or stimulants, whether taken 
for medical or other purposes? 

14. Have you ever had any personal knowledge of in- 
stances of subconscious simulation of other persons or per- 
sonalities, in other words cases of alternating personalities, 
or occasional instances of subconscious mental action of an 
interesting character? 

15. Have you“ever had any experience with automatic 
writing or drawing, the Ouija board, and the Planchette? 

16. Have you ever had any experiences with mediums or 
psychics so-called? 

17. Have you ever had any experiences in connection 
with * haunted” houses? 

18. Have you ever heard any raps or noises which ap- 
parently could not be explained by ordinary causes? 

19. Have you ever witnessed the movements of objects 
without apparent physical contact and under circumstances 
suggesting unknown or unusual causes? 

20. Have you ever observed, or had reason to believe, the 
existence of real or apparent supernormal experiences among 
animals of any kind? 

21. Have you observed or known any phenomena among 
the blind or the deaf and dumb that were apparently not ex- 
plained by ordinary causes? 

22. Do you know any persons who have had any of the 
experiences enumerated in the above questions ? 


If so, can you ascertain name and address and also 


whether we can be permitted to have communication with 
the same? 
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Please to address all reports and records to Dr. James H. 
Hyslop, 519 West 149th St., New York, N. Y. 

Please to return with them the present circular after 
answering the questions affirmatively or negatively. 


THE TREASURER’S REPORT. 


In calling the attention of readers to the Treasurer's Re- 
port for the last quarter we wish also to correct some miscon- 
ceptions suggested by an earlier editorial in this Journal. 
We indicated that, unless additional funds were secured, the 
work would have to cease at the end of the present year. 
This was interpreted to mean that the Society would have to 
be dissolved. It was no doubt our own fault that such an 
impression arose. We meant that the work of investigation 
would have to be abandoned. We should also have to re- 
duce the publications to suit the amount of the membership 
fees. 

But we wish to say to the members of the Society that 
there is a permanent fund which cannot be used for the work. 
Only its income is accessible. This fund is small, but it is 
sufficient to guarantee the permanence of the Institute. It is 
now $3,800. The income from this will not be more than 
$200 a year, but the principal will not be used, so that the 
Institute will remain and do such work as that small income 
may enable it to do. We have seized every excuse for add- 
ing to this permanent fund and the excuse consisted in turn- 
ing certain donations, as well as the fees of Life Members, 
etc., in to this fund. We desire, therefore, to again remind 
members that all such donations avail to help the Institute 
more than their annual fees, as they place us in a position 
that enables us to appeal more hopefully for an adequate en- 
dowment. We shall never be able to do the real work of the 
Institute rightly until a very large endowment has been ob- 
tained. The more that the public feels that the Institute is 
a permanent affair the more readily will it listen to its wants, 
and hence our ability to show that it has a small endowment, 
if only the sum mentioned, will strengthen the appeal for 
adequate funds. 

While we may have to abandon the work we are doing we 
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shall not require to abandon the Institute or publications for 
which membership fees will pay the costs. But unless 
funds can be found for extending investigations and gather- 
ing ever new facts we shall not be able to continue properly 
the work for which the Institute is founded. 





INCIDENTS. 


[The Society assumes no responsibility for anything pub- 
lished under this head, and no indorsement is implied except 
that it has been furnished by an apparently trustworthy con- 


tributor whose name is given unless withheld at his own 
request. | 


The following experiences are from a lady whom I know 
personally and who has had many similar instances without 
making a record of them. She has also been the subject of 
automatic writing purporting to be under the control of dis- 
carnate spirits. I have not witnessed any instances of this 
which could be said to be evidential. But the fact of such 
writing should be mentioned as indicative of the conditions. 
physiological and psychological, under which the phenomena 
I am to narrate have occurred. ‘The lady is a very intelligent 
person and so far as I am able to judge is a good witness. 
The present experiences are selected because of the record 
which was made almost at once and because some of them 
have corroborative evidence in their support.—Editor. 


New York, May 7th, 1907. 


My dear Prof. Hyslop :— 

May I call some day when you have a moment of leisure? I 
would like to look over the package of automatic letters I con- 
fided to you about two years ago. 

The work that has been piled upon me is oftentimes almost 
beyond endurance, and yet I know I cannot succumb, altho I 
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would like to. In the midst of it come manifestations. I have 
been going of late to hear Swami Abhedananda and met M 
B there who was once W ’s leading lady in ——— and 
other interesting plays, a very beautiful and refined woman. 
Last Sunday she sat beside me and when the Swami began to 
speak I kept hearing ‘ Meenie’ over and over, and it annoyed me 
as I wanted to listen to the Swami. Presently I heard: “ Tell 
her how much I loved her—Joseph Jefferson.” I thought she 
had perhaps acted with him and so after the meeting I asked her. 
She said: ‘* No, but he was a dear friend of mine and often sat 
on our piazza at Martha’s Vineyard where I have my home. He 
was there one week before he passed out, and gave me his picture 
and autograph.” I then gave her his message. Meenie was the 
name of his daughter in Rip Van Winkle. 

If you will pardon my encroaching upon your time I think I 
had better write you what I have had recently. I know you have 
your own wonderful psychics, but “ every drop of water helps to 
fill the bucket.” 

Sunday afternoon I called on an invalid friend with whom I 
often get something very elevating. I was hurried as I had an 
engagement to dine out, so I chatted away upon ordinary sub- 
jects. All of a sudden I said: “ Bulwer,” and then “ Robert.” 
Then I said: ‘* There is some one who wants to call your atten- 
tion to a small blue book of poetry containing a clipping, and 
there is some connection between you, the book, and the spirit 
who is communicating.” My friend said: “ The book is Lucile 
by Owen Meredith, that being the nom de plume of Robert Bulwer, 
the son of Bulwer. In the poem is an experience exactly like 
one I passed through years ago, with my only real love.” 

Then she was told by the spirit she must not think of moving 
—I knew nothing of her having any such intention—and that she 
must have confidence and overcome her great fear of passing out 
of her body. My feeling was of some one desirous of preparing 
her for a sudden change. We will see. She is poor, alone, and 
life is bitterly hard for her and yet remains lovable and interest- 
ing. 

Yesterday morning while bathing I heard Jan McLaren re- 
peated several times, so I told Mr. S and asked him to please 
remember, so if there was any meaning to it we would know. 
Last evening he read aloud to me from the Post Ian McLaren’s 
death notice, he having passed out yesterday morning. I had no 
reason to think of the man as I had not read his books, nor heard 
anything of him in years. 

I trust you do not hold me responsible for my last letter. I 
was in such dreadful trouble and was so rebellious that it en- 
abled some unhappy soul to vent its ill humor on you, as I can- 
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not admit that I am unreasonable enough for that. I have also 
been out in my astral body again and returned without any jar 
or chill. I told a young woman friend exactly what she did be- 
tween one and twoin the morning. Something she did was quite 
unusual and of which I was in ignorance. I told it to her next 
day which astonished her very much. 


Yours very sincerely, 


E K. S$ 





The following note by myself explains the investigation 
which I at once made of the incident relating to lan McLaren 
and shows the corroboration by Mr. $ 


New York, May 8th, 1907. 

Immediately after receiving Mrs. S——’s letter I called on her 
and ascertained that the impression about lan McLaren occurred 
between 7 and 8 A. M. on the morning of May 6th (1907), and 
her statement is confirmed by Mr. S . He states that neither 
of them knew anything about Ian McLaren’s death until the 
Evening Post came out, and he showed me the copy in which he 
first saw the obituary notice. It is dated May 6th, 1907, and 
says :— 

“ Burlington, Iowa, May 6th.—Dr. John Watson (Ian Mc- 
Laren) died at 11.15 A. M. to-day at Mount Pleasant, Ia. The 
cause was blood poisoning from tonsilitis. He was taken ill at 
Mount Pleasant on April 25th.” 


The same paper states that it had been announced at the time 
of his illness that he had been stricken with tonsilitis and that on 
May 3rd a change for the worse took place. This paper is always 
printed down town in the afternoon at about 3 P.M. daily. Mrs. 
S lives far up town where this paper is not delivered until 
about 6 P. M. The Times and Herald, both morning papers, do 
not mention his death. They are printed between midnight and 
morning, perhaps about 2 A. M. The hour of Mr. Watson’s 
death, as mentioned by the Evening Post, probably explains the 
absence of the notice from the morning papers. 

Mrs. S told me also in her conversation that a night or so 
previous she had a dream of tonsilitis and felt some one was go- 
ing to die with it. 

JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


The next letter relates to the Bulwer incident and is in 
response to my request for corroborative information. 
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May 9th, 1908. 
My dear Prof. Hyslop :— 
On Sunday afternoon when I had the “ Bulwer” manifesta- 
tion my friend was ill and confined to her bed, so if there should 
be any delay in her answering you, you will know the reason. If 
she should be unable to write I will ask her to see you for a few 
moments to corroborate my testimony. Her niece, Miss L 
T , of Street, was present and I enclose a letter I re- 
ceived from her on Tuesday mentioning the fact. I have marked 
it. I send the whole letter because of her signature, altho she 
only signs L . I will get M B ’s married name and 
address on Sunday and will mail it to you, so you may inquire 
about the Joseph Jefferson affair. 
Yours very sincerely, 
E-— K.$ 








May toth, 1907. 

The letter to which Mrs. S refers in hers of May 9th as 
corroborating the Bulwer incident mentioned in her account of 
May &th makes the following statement which I copy from it. 
The remainder of the letter is on unrelated and private matters. 

“What a remarkable demonstration that was yesterday! I 
could tell that, altho I did not understand it at all.” 

The letter which says this is dated “ May 6th, 1907,” with 
postmark of same date 5 P. M., New York. I returned the 
original. 

JAMES H. HYSLOP. 





Inquiry of Miss L T resulted in the following re- 
ply which confirms the Bulwer incident. 


New York, May 15th, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop :— 

The details of the test with Mrs. S , for which you asked 
me, are, to the best of my recollection, as follows: 

Mrs. S—— was with my aunt and myself, when she head the 
name of Robert. After a short time, she added, “ Robert Bul- 
wer.” This, of course, was the real name of Owen Meredith, 
whose writings we all greatly admire, but we always think of him 
by his nom de plume. At first we did not know whether Robert 
Bulwer himself was supposed to be speaking, but I think now it 
was some one else mentioning his name for a particular purpose. 

She proceeded slowly at first, and brokenly, gaining ground 
and coherence as she went on. I think she said something about 
his writings or poems. She then said, “I seem to see a small 
book, I think blue in color. Now there is something in that 
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book,—not a part of it exactly,—is it a clipping, or what? It is 
something in it, which is not precisely a part of it,—at least that 
is my impression.” She seemed to think this would serve to re- 
call something. 

She then went on talking to my aunt with great fluency, hav- 
ing evidently considered that she established her identity satis- 
factorily by this means. | did not hear all she said, for I was 
not in the room, but I heard some of it, and was told part of the 
remainder. She first spoke of a matter that neither she nor | 
knew, of which my aunt had been thinking, and told her that she 
(my aunt) had contemplated a certain step recently, which in fact 
she had, altho Mrs. S did not know it, and that the spirit (1 
do not know its sex) had influenced her against it. 

My aunt had contemplated this act, and given up the idea. I 
should have said that she evidently understood the allusion to 
the book and the clipping well. The person did not give any 
name, but my aunt said they plainly indicated who they were. 
(It is dreadful to have no neutral personal pronoun, expressing 
neither sex.) I think Mrs. S$ talked for twenty minutes or 
half an hour. My aunt also told me of something else they 
spoke of, of which she and I knew, but Mrs. S did not, and 
urged on her a course of action which was exactly what I would 


have wished myself. They also made other remarks about pri- 
vate matters, which, while not exactly relations of facts, appeared 
to be allusions to different things regarding matters connected 
with us that the person, or spirit, seemed well. Once Mrs. S 


said: ‘‘ How can I help knowing, when I am here so much, and 
see so much.” 


My aunt did not tell me the whole circumstances; but it ap- 
peared that in her mind there were certain associations connected 
with a certain person, long since dead, and the book in question, 
so that she at once understood what it meant. She said the per- 
son seemed to be the one they claimed to be, altho it is always 
difficult to be sure. The so-called “clipping” was not a clip- 
ping, but a portion of the book, a separate part incorporated in a 
long poem, which she always connected with this person, from 
the belief that they had marked it. She had found it marked in 
the book, but never knew positively who did it. She, however, 
suspected strongly that it was this person, and was, in fact, con- 
vinced in her own mind. I believe the person was very dear to 
her. Mrs. $ does not know who it was. 


The conversation was very marked and clear, and my aunt 
said that at first there seemed to be two persons speaking alter- 


nately. Afterwards, however, one carried on the conversation 
alone. 


I must beg of you to keep the matter as confidential, as my 
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aunt is somewhat particular about these things, and would ob- 
ject to anything like publicity. For myself I do not care. 
Sincerely yours, 


L A. B. T——. 


I made an effort to secure the further and first hand con- 
firmation of the incidents by this aunt. The following is the 
reply to my letter. 


New York, May 2ist, 1907. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop: 

Dear Sir:—I am sorry to be unable to comply with your re- 
quest, but my aunt is very unwilling to tell anything further 
about the Bulwer affair. You know people are always so very 
peculiar about these matters. If it were my own affair I would 
tell you, but as it is I have no authority to say more and indeed I 
do not know. I can only refer you to her. 

I was not even present all the time. It seems that Mrs. S—— 
recited a portion of the marked passage of which she knew noth- 
ing, but I did not hear her. She will not specify the passage in 
question and you will understand that I do not like to say any- 
thing further. 

The poem had nothing to do with the acts spoken of and 
which we have been contemplating. These were very recent. 

The acts were obscurely referred to at first, altho in a way 
understood [by the aunt] tho I did not. Afterwards they were 
spoken of quite clearly. 

Yours very sincerely, 


L A. B. T——. 


Mrs. $ writes me a number of experiences which are 
uncorroborated, but should be on record. They are reported 
from memory, at a distance of several years. 


July 17th, 1907. 
My dear Prof. Hyslop :— 


I have wanted to write you for some time, having had a num- 
ber of experiences with my dentist, Dr. B , of Street, 
No. . The second visit I made to him a few years ago I dis- 
tinctly heard on the train: “ Tell Dr. B your experiences as 
he knows about these things.” I did not dare that day, but upon 
the next meeting I asked him if he knew anything about the oc- 
cult. He quietly replied: “I should think so. I have had some 
good mediums right in this room.” Soon after I was awaiting 
my turn in his parlor when my head was turned way round in 
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little jerks, twice, to look at the portrait of a woman hanging on 
the wall. When I got to Dr. B , | was impressed to say: 
“The lady whose picture is in the parlor is in great need of your 
presence, as she is in a low condition of mind and body, and is 
killing herself trying to carry on two businesses at the same time 
and it is in the sewing line. You must make her give up one, as 
she is breaking down under the strain.” She had never been 
mentioned to me and it was all exact. 

I was moved two or three times to give news of an old lady 
named “ Eleanor” and what I said was afterward proved true by 
the doctor. The last time I said she was in a very bad condition 
and help was needed, and that day she had remained a long time 
unconscious with no one to attend to her. “ Eleanor” is quite a 
prominent member of the Society, but I did not know it 
until after the communications. 

Recently I got impressions of a gentleman and his wife whose 
portraits are hanging in Dr. B ’s parlor and that the man was 
very unhappy both with his wife and on account of an uncon- 
genial business. I said it had something to do with architecture 
or plans for buildings. I said he should go into real estate for 
himself. He is a building inspector and the position is distaste- 
ful to him. I made the remark about real estate before I was 
told what his business was. 

My first experience, after asking the doctor about the occult, 
was the hearing of “ Please mention Dr. Beckwith to Dr. B 
I was in the civil war and so was he.” I had come from Fifth 
Avenue down th Street that day and Dr. B said: “ You 
passed in front of the house Dr. Beckwith lived in. He passed 
out two or three years ago and we were in the civil war.” 


One day I was seated in the chair, turned with its back to- 
ward the hall and a screen between. I heard a latch key being 
used and said: “ Who is , 1 do not now remember the name, 
but it was correct and Dr. B can give it to you. The doctor 
said: “‘ Why that is he; we rented a room to his mother and she 
lent him her latch key, as he came to see her several times a day. 
We had no room for him.” 


The last experience was a fine test. I was sitting in the chair 
as usual when the maid came into the room behind me. As she 
just called the doctor I thought she gave him a card of some one 
who had just rung the bell. I said: “ Doctor, what is this very 
handsome gold necklace I see, with a large locket with an in- 
scription on it?” He left me and returned with a sealed package 
which he opened and there was the necklace, locket and inscrip- 
tion exactly like that which I had described. He said it was his 
wedding present to his wife, and his brother had taken it to have 
some stones put in that were missing from the back, and the maid 
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just handed it to him. I only heard the maid enter, as it was 
impossible for me to see her, as I was placed on the chair. The 
above took place within the past month. 


Yours very sincerely, 


K. S—. 


I wrote to the dentist named in the account of experiences 
in his presence and he writes in reply as follows :-— 


New York, February 19th, 1908. 
My dear Dr. Hyslop :— 
The letter from Mrs. $ was received at your hands in 
good time and I am pleased to answer all the questions in the 
affirmative and furthermore I will say that I think Mrs. S—— a 


very superior reader, an earnest seeker after truth and scrupu- 
lously honest. 


E—— F. B——. 


He then interlined the letter of Mrs. S with specific 
confirmation of each incident. Of the first, he says:—‘“ The 
above is just as it occurred,” and signs it. To the second he 
appends the word “Correct.” The third he says is “ prac- 
tically correct.”” Regarding the incident related to Dr. Beck- 
with, he says:—‘I knew Dr. Beckwith, dentist, well, and 
what she said of him is correct.” Of the next he writes :— 
“Correct and as I thought, a remarkable case of mind read- 
ing.” Of the chain incident he says:—‘ One of the best 
tests I have seen with Mrs. $ 7 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Editor of the Journal: 

Dear Sir:—I would like to say a few words in regard to the 
article by Hereward Carrington in the November number of the 
Journal on “ The Influence Upon the Communicator’s Mind, of 
Objects Presented to the Medium.” 

It seems a most natural thing that some trinket, article of 
apparel, something once owned or loved by, or familiar to the 
communicators, if it be visible to them, should recall scenes in 
their lives, for does it not have the same effect on the living? 
There are few of us who do not remember when the sight of a 
book, a flower, when a strain of music, or a whiff of perfume did 
not recall vividly some apparently long forgotten scene or event. 
Perhaps the most singular thing about this, is the slenderness of 
the thread that thus draws back the curtain of the past. 

I know a middle-aged woman who always experiences a sense 
of vague discomfort and depression upon entering a certain 
room; and studying for the cause of it, there came to her mind 
the moment in her childhood when she first consciously told a 
falsehood. There came to her a picture of the corner of the room 
where she stood, an open doorway leading to a bed room, a 
small, dark trunk standing two or three inches from the wall, the 
little girl whom she was visiting, and herself a child of four, with 
a doll’s jacket which she had found behind the trunk, in her hand; 
the question of the other child about the jacket, and her own re- 
ply—which embodied the untruth—but nothing more of the room 
or the visit, or even the name of the other child, comes to her re- 
membrance, only the fact that the colors of the jacket and to 
some extent, the figure on a smaller scale—a vine in shades of tan 
and brown, with tiny red flowers and green leaves on a cream 
ground—were the same as those of the wall paper in the room 
that recalled the scene. 

Perhaps the strangest part of this experience—other than the 
fact that an incident could be recalled in such manner after over 
fifty years, is the fact that she was not detected in, or punished 
for the untruth, neither did she confess it. There was nothing 
except her own knowledge of it, and her sense of guilty shame to 
impress it upon her mind. 

Aside from the power that the sight of objects might have to 
thus bring up a chain of thought from the abyss of—apparently 
—forgotten things, I am convinced that there is a stronger rea- 
son for their hold upon psychometrists and communicators. 

“It is generally conceived,” says Mr. Carrington, “that the 
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article carries with it some subtile physical influence or aura.” 
This conception, so far as my observation goes, is correct. 

From my earliest childhood the human aura—whatever it 
may be—has been to me an object of vision. I do not know 
Ww hy, or in what manner my eyesight differs from that of the 
majority, and did not for some years know that it did so differ, or 
that the rays, or rather light—which term seems to describe the 
appearance better—emanating from those around me was not 
visible to others. The casual mention of it at an early age be- 
came a standing joke in the family for thirty years, and called 
down a flood of ridicule upon my childish head, that although it 
did not put out the light, caused me to hide it under a veil of 
silence and—as much as possible—to avoid seeing “halos,” a 
result which I now sincerely regret. 

I have, however, lately made a few observations which, so far 
as they go, may be of interest, and although they may not, on 
account of their fragmentary nature, throw much light, as an- 
swers to Mr. Carrington’s observations, still they may serve to 
awaken interest in this subject and call out something more elab- 
orate and critical from others more competent to reply. 

3efore I speak of the aura of inanimate things, a few words 
anent the human aura as it appears to me, may not be out of 
place. 

Auras differ in size, shape, density, clearness, brilliance, color, 
etc., as much, perhaps, as individuals differ in personal appear- 
ance, character and disposition. Quick, bright, active, nervous 
people show the largest aura, and for some reason, at present 
unknown to me, it appears to be the most easily seen; but 
whether this is because of some quality inherent in the aura, or 
whether it may be attributed to its influence on the percipient, 
through some other sense than that of sight, I am not able to say. 


Some auras seem to have a sharply defined edge; some are 
serrated and look not unlike the top of a flame; some form an 
arch; some rise to a point above the middle of the head; and 
others again form almost a complete circle, around the head. 


The aura does not emanate from a round spot at the back of 
the head as indicated in the pictures of saints, though some of 
these give a fairly good representation of it. It appears to one 
facing the person observed to rise from a point just back of the 
ears; but this is in appearance only, as it arises from all parts of 
the head and face, but is most profuse from the brain. It would 
appear that it rises and flows upward to the highest point of the 
head, just as the steam from a cup of hot tea or coffee on a cold 
day seems to creep over the surface toward the centre from 
whence it arises in a central column. It extends or moves later- 
ally, sometimes, as I have seen it flowing upward from under the 
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brim of a stiff felt hat. Whether there was an accumulation 
under the brim or not, I am not able to say. I use the word 
“ flows” because there is something in its appearance that sug- 
gests fluidity. Hands, arms, shoulders, the whole body, in fact, 
gives off this light in a lesser degree only than does the head. 

There are dull, dingy, murky auras that seem to have no life 
or vitality, but the majority are clear and brilliant, and the colors 
rich, radiant and beautiful beyond the power of words to de- 
scribe, varying in color from pure white through all shades of 
yellow, orange, blue, violet, green, red, brown, gray and drab, 
comparable to nothing unless it be the colors sometimes seen in 
an electric arc light. 


Auras are most readily seen against a background of white, 
and white auras even against this are a mass of vivid, intense yet 
soft white light, a light that does not illuminate. 

The few experiments I have been able thus far to make, to 
determine as to the auras of inanimate things, seem to show that 
articles much used or worn by one person become, so to speak, 
saturated with the aura of their owner, and give off in a lesser 
degree, similar rays, which persist for a long time; how long, | 
am not prepared to say, at present, but I doubt if they ever en- 
tirely disappear, especially in the case of knit goods or rough 
woolens, which show more aura than do smooth goods, as straw, 
cotton, metal—as watches, trinkets, etc. Cotton shows very 
little. Fur and silk I have not examined. 

If the fingers are held in close proximity to a rapidly moving 
belt running motive machinery, they will give off flashes, or in 
some cases streams of light of the same color as is the aura of 
the person and his clothing. This is best seen in a dark or dimly 
lighted room. 

The observations I have made thus far confirm me in the 
opinion that aura is a manifestation of electric force. That, in 
fact it is electrical radiation: that we are all dynamos, con- 
stantly generating and giving off electricity, living electricity, 
finer, less powerful and more vital, perhaps, than the commercial 
electricity of which we know, but electricity none the less. 

Granting this, it naturally follows that garments worn by the 
person, and articles much in contact with this force, become 
highly magnetized, and thereafter are possessed of strong at- 
tracting or repelling power, as is any magnet, varying in power 
perhaps with the quality of the aura magnetizing, and the sus- 
ceptibility of the article itself. 

Experiments that I have made tend to confirm this possibility, 
showing that aura has a strong attraction or affinity for similar 
or identical aura. 

May not this magnetic quality be the holding power of articles 
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presented to the medium or communicator? and is not the elec- 
trical nature of this power indicated by one communicator who 
says (page 656 of the Proceedings) “ You can go out of our 
light,” viz., “ keep off our line, you are a ground wire”? And is 
not this view of the influence of the aura of clothing sustained by 
the statement of a communicator, page 651 of the Proceedings, 
“had it” (the influence) ‘“ been taken off her person it would 
have been stronger,” and—I quote from memory—* does not 
hold memories of friends like the small articles of her wearing 
apparel.” Watches, knives or trinkets show less aura than does 
an article of clothing. 

I have examined a current of induced or commercial electric- 
ity. It is a cold, intense white and has a rather thinner, more 
attenuated appearance than does the human aura. The current 
examined was one running an electric fan—motive power prob- 
ably two and one-half or three horse power. The current fluctu- 
ated, being at times nearly double in volume; the fluctuations 
were short, more like throbs than waves. 

When I place my bare arm in a position where the aura aris- 
ing from it can be observed, and grasp any object strongly I see 
seemingly the same fluctuation in the aura, only slower, more 
wave-like, in motion; due, | am convinced, not to the muscular 
action, but to the nervous stimulus or impulse that produces it. 

The rays given off by a magnet are bluish white, and show no 
fluctuations. 

I shall be glad to give more detailed accounts of experiments 
if they prove of sufficient interest, but I have no means of mak- 
ing experiments other than seeing the aura, and noting what it 
will do, and does do under certain conditions, leaving others to 
draw what inferences the facts seem to warrant, and prove or 
disprove them by experiments along the lines indicated. 


ELIZABETH DAYTON. 
South Kaukauna, Wis. 


February 13th, 1908. 

The letter of Mrs. D recalls an experience yesterday 
which was one that occurs very frequently to me. I passed 
a man on the street whose face was a fac simile of the face of 
a student of mine in 1881 and 1882 in Lake Forest and his 
name at once came to my mind. ‘That it was not this per- 
son was evident, because the student recalled was a cripple 
for life. I have often recalled his face, but could not recall 
his name. It here sprang into consciousness evidently be- 
cause the living object had more associative suggestion than 
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the mere memory picture. The sensation involved in the 
actual perception of a similar face could act more readily on 
reproduction than the subjective picture. The delicacy of 
the differences between the sensory and the memory im- 
pressions may suggest the possible sources of the influence of 
articles in the case under discussion. 

JAMES H. HYSLOP. 





TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The following is the Treasurer’s Report since January 
Ist, the first quarter of the fiscal year. 


Receipts. 
Grants from the American Institute...... $5,000.00 
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Readers will remark that the expenses are over $1,000 
more than receipts and there are not more than $800 mem- 
bership fees still due from old members. We have thus the 
remainder of the year to depend on the general fund for the 
work. Fully $1,000 of the expenses were incurred by the 
necessity of providing material for office work and the Mem- 
bership Committee. But it will require probably no less and 
possibly more than $9,000 to do the work of the rest of the 
year. 

A very considerable part of the expense has been due to 
experiments with a psychic which, from the scientific point of 
view, have been worth much more than the cost, tho there 
will be no financial recovery of the amount used. These ex- 
periments should be continued indefinitely, but they cannot 
be resumed until the funds are forthcoming. No doubt the 
unsettled condition of the economic world makes it unrea- 
sonable to expect much attention to these wants until better 
times come. But there will be no harm in presenting the 
actual needs of the work. 





BOOK REVIEW. 


Occult Experiences. By Witty ReicHet, Professeur honoraire a la 
Faculte des Sciences magnetiques de Paris. London, 1907. 


This little book is devoted mainly to a consideration of the Cali- 
fornian medium, Miller, and of certain materializing séances given by 
him. There are scattered, throughout the book, numerous scientific and 
philosophical speculations of the author, which it would be out of place 
to consider here; and there are also sundry experiments with other me- 
diums recorded, which are not without interest. But the main theme of 
the book is the work of the medium Miller. Prof. Reichel apparently 
made Miller’s acquaintance in October, 1903, after visiting Lily Dale and 
the Bangs sisters; and being impressed, in the former place at least, with 
the work of certain mediums whom I know positively to be fraudulent. 
Miller’s materializing séances are interesting; of that there can be no 
question. And that he could not have produced the phantoms by fraud- 
ulent means himself, on numerous occasions, there can be no doubt 
either. Thus we read (p. 20), “ After some time had elapsed, Mr. Miller 
stated that he would retire into his cabinet, for by so doing the phantoms 
would jhave more power and would be able to go to the sitters. And so 
it was! Scarcely four minutes had passed when the curtain was pulled 
aside, showing us Mr. Miller asleep, with six fully developed phantoms 
in white robes standing beside him. One by one the different phantoms 
came out of the cabinet, went to those present and spoke eagerly to 
them. ” Evidently these were not the medium in disguise. Before 
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this, Miller had been sitting in front of the cabinet curtains, and the ap- 
paritions had emerged from the cabinet and stood beside the medium. 
All of which shows that some agency was at work other than the muscles 
of the medium. 

But what agency? Is there any good evidence—any evidence what- 
ever—tending to show that these spirits were not accomplices, slipped 
into the cabinet through some trap door? I do not think there is,—the 
smallest particle of evidence. In fact, Prof. Reichel acknowledges on the 
very next page (p. 21) that “the séance just described was not given 
under test conditions.” And yet, just above this, Prof. Reichel states 
that, “in the many years spent in the investigation of spiritualism I have 
seen nothing like this!” Is it necessary to point out the entire incon- 
clusiveness of the phenomena?—this being more than confirmed when 
we are told that “the whole house belongs to the medium, and...the 
séances were held on the ground floor, while the first floor, Miller not 
being married, is kept securely locked up, as thieving is not rare in San 
Francisco.”!!! 

It is true that there is better evidence elsewhere in the book of 
Miller’s mediumship. Thus (p. 32): “ Miller visited me in Los Angeles 
in April, 1904, where I had built a cabinet in my private residence for his 
personal use. After examining him and his two pieces of hand luggage, 
we had our first séance; here again, as at our earlier séances, the same 
spirit previously described developed himself in shining robes behind my 
chair, a yard and a half from the medium. Another female spirit came 
out of the cabinet, went through the door, out of the room into the hall, 
about nine yards away, and blessed the house.” It is to be presumed 
that trap doors were denied the medium, when working in another man’s 
house, and that he would have to rely upon his own unaided powers. If 
the medium was sitting outside the cabinet curtains at the time, it would 
be hard to account for this second apparition, I admit (the first might 
have been made up of robes, suspended at the end of the usual telescopic 
rod); but we are not told that the medium sat outside the cabinet, during 
these séances, and, from the accounts, it is exceedingly unlikely that he 
did so. Certainly the reports do not say that he did. That being the 
case, and since nothing is said about the medium having been seen in his 
chair, while these manifestations were in progress, what is there to hin- 
der our supposing that Miller himself impersonated both the forms, on 
this particular occasion—particularly as nothing is said about securing 
the medium to his chair, or in other ways ascertaining that he was cut 
off from practising fraud? The séances, as described, are entirely unsat- 
isfactory, unscientific, and indecisive. 

I am unable to offer any opinion (even were such in place) of Mil- 
ler’s séances in Europe, not having seen the original and detailed reports. 
It is possible, of course, that Miller is a genuine psychic, and that his 
materializing séances are perfectly genuine. I am not denying that; all 
I contend is that the evidence presented in the little book before me 
completely fails to present this conclusive evidence. And the author’s 
attitude: “It seems to me that many of these test conditions are in- 
human, defeating the object desired....” (p. 21), is not likely to inspire 
confidence in any scientific man. The book is not without interest, of 
course; but there is in it (to my mind) no proof whatever of the opera- 
tion of any super-human forces, or any conclusive evidence of the reality 
of spirit materialization. 


HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 
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“OFFICE FUND.” 


Since the mailing of the April Journal, less than two weeks 
ago, there have been received pledges aggregating nearly 
$300.00 a year for five years. As several of those who sent 
in their pledges did not desire to have their names mentioned 
in connection therewith, it has been decided that none of the 
names will be given. The response has been so prompt and 
substantial that it would seem the success of the proposition 
were assured. 

To make assurance doubly sure, within the next week a 
special letter will be addressed to each member of the Society 
asking for two things: 

First, that the member pledge himself or herself to give a 
certain sum each year for the next five years, payable quar- 
terly, if desired; and 

Second, urge each member to make another effort to se- 
cure one new member. 

The urgent need of funds for this particular purpose may 
be better realized if our membership understand that Dr. 
Hyslop is just beginning’ to answer a large amount of corres- 
pondence relating to records of various phases of occult phe- 
nomena that have accumulated during the last nine months. 
This delayed correspondence he has not been able to touch 
prior to this date (April 15th), owing to the simple fact that 
he has not had sufficient clerical assistance. Although he 
has worked incessantly at his desk and in conducting investi- 
gations, it has been a physical impossibility to perform all the 
work necessary, even with the assistance that he already has. 

It is earnestly hoped and confidently expected that the 
membership and friends of this great work will render suff- 
cient aid in this emergency to meet the requirements. There 
is no doubt in the minds of Dr. Hyslop and his co-workers 
that the Institute will become thoroughly established during 
the next five years. The Permanent Fund of nearly $4,000 
insures the fixity of the Institute tho it does not supply in- 
come enough to do any work. 


W. S.C. 
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